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VOL. I. 
_— e ae | 
Hope. ‘s What a change hath come over you!’’ re-| buried inthe beatific dreams of youthful days-— 
<r plied his companion, who was somewhat startled | | was recollecting the happy hours L passed with 
Original. 


I've by the rolling sea been rocked to rest, 
And held the helm when the storm beat high, 
When the mountainous wave, with her foamy crest, 
Spoke danger and dark destruction nigh. 


I've stood where, amid the curling smoke, 
And the flash of sulphrous flame, 

The loud mouthed thunder silence broke, 
As we played our deadly game. 


Where the scorching sands of a land accurst 
Nurtures the Siroc’s deadly blast,— 

Weary with travel and parched with thirst, 
I’ve felt that every hope was past. 


Yet when the wind driven wave rolled high, 
I’ve seen the bow of promise rise, — 

When the whistling ball told death was nigh, 
Our shout of triumph rent the skies. 


So when Are, with her host of woes, 
And terror, with her fearful eye, 
Besets my path like coward foes, 
Hope their worst efforts shall defy. Tenes. 


Disappointed Love, 
Or the Unhappy Choice. 


Original. 


O, ‘tis the curse in love, and still approved, * 
When women cannot love where they’re beloved. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 5, scene 4. 


Now cheeerless must pass the remains of mv youth, 

For the lov'd one is false to her vows and her truth ; 

Those voWs which she plighted, that truth which she 
swore, 

Are broken, neglected, and heeded no more. 

She is false! and creation can only appear 


A cold blank.—Ah, what now can the lone world endear? | 


Anon. 


‘“**How sweat the moonlight sleeps upon | 


this bank !'’’ said Henry M , to his compan- 
ion as they sat upon the up *r piazza of the 
hotel of the romantic little village of B——. 
‘Shakespeare seems to have a sentiment for 
every thing in nature as well as every con- 
dition of life. The glow of inspiration cov- 
ers all his defects, and effaces every low and 
grovelling idea that not unfrequently obtrudes 
upon the mind. What a solemnity pervades us, 
when every avenue of the heart is closed to the 
busy scenes of earth, and we look out upon the 
ineffable grandeur of an evening like this. The 
music of the tiny brook comes on the breathless 
air, and creeps stealingly upon the senses, mak- 
ing us almost unconscious of a world without.— 
The spirit drinks, as it were, of the fountain of 
Lethe, while dreams sweeter than fairies’ waft 
him beyond this passing earth with all its vicis- 
situdes and anxieties.”’ 








* *Seen, experienced.’ 


you wear when gliding in the mazy dance with 
the lovely Miss Herbert. Then all was life and 
gaiety; not one seemed to possess half the buoy- 
ancy of spirits you did. To be sure the loveli- 


ment around the beholder, but it would better 
become the poet, the novelist, and the astrono- 
mer to imbibe its beauties, and send imagination 
on the wing to gain the bauble fame.” 

‘¢True,”’ replied Henry, ‘‘ but there are times 
in lite when we cannot partake of the world’s 
heartless gaiety and mirth—when the narrow 
sphere we inhabit loses all its zest. Then it is 
that we are driven to seek pleasure in Contem- 
plating the scenes that lie almost beyond the 
mind's grasp. You have spoken true, Edward, 
I am not what I once was; I have drank of all 
earth's streams, but have found thein bitter to the 
taste. I have tried fame, riches and ambition, 
but so soon as I had attained them, there yet 
seemed an aching void within my breast. He 
that wishes to enjoy himself must avoid a satiety 


surfeit.”” 
**T believe,’ 
gaiety, ‘‘ there is some enchantment in this site 


—some spell that has cast a gloom over your 
spirits. Perhaps if we should stroll down yonder 





avenue that winds by the margin of the rivulet, 
| your perturbed thoughts may be calmed, and rea- 
json resume her sway. I have always heard it re- 
| marked that star-gazers are the most unhappy of 
how beings, and for the love you bear me, dissipate 
| this incubus that has detracted trom yeur agreea- 
| ble qualities.’’ 

| ‘* Your levity,”’ replied Henry, ‘ill suits my 
|mind at the pre-ent time. I have thoughts to 
lrevelve you know not of, and which if I neglect, 
| they may never come again in those vivid hues 
| they now assume.”’ 


| ‘So then,”’ returned his companion, ‘all my 
“expedients have failed to arouse you from your 
‘lethargy. Ifthe maniac’s lot is yours, cast no 
|blame on me. Alli that the nearest friend can do 
| is toadmonish, and if the admonished neglect his 
| counsels, he is guiltless; so, fare-thee-well.”’ 

** Hold,’’ said Henry, ‘ there is a tale I would 
unfold to thee, tllat may explain this despon- 
dency. For ten long years you have been far 
| distant from me, and know nothing of the inci- 
dente I have met with during that time. The 
name you mentioned but a few moments ago 


' 


ness of an eve like this will throw an enchant-! 


at this rhapsody, ‘¢ you are not what you were| the lovely being whose name just escaped from 
when first I saw you. Resume that smile 1 saw] your lips. Listen, Edward, and perhaps you 


may glean from what I am going to say, the 
cause of this gloom with which this night you 
see my mind 1s enshrouded. I love todwell upon 
days of past delight—I love to remove the dust 
of years, and look upon the gem unshorn of its 
beauty by the changes of time—I love to reflect 
upon pleasures that will never return, for they free 
me from going in quest of others. And now that 
oblivion has almost claimed them as her own, let 
me leave you what I can grasp* fran her r 

less hand as a memento of your affectio 
friend.”’ 


They remained some time in profound silence, 
the one endeavoring to arrange his thoughts and 
brace his spirit to the recital of a tale which 
| claims the tear of pity; the other looking stead- 
| fastly in his face as though he would read it all 
in the lights and shades that ever and anon cross- 
ed his grief worn countenance, ere he uttered a 
word. 

The former was just turned of twenty-seven, 
and the latter two years his junior. Both were 


of them, for disgust is the immediate 4f et of | naturally of light and buoyant spirits. They 





had been bosom companions from childhood to 


said Edward, assuming an air of the time of the latter’s departure for a distant 


strand. 
Henry M was not exceedingly tall, but 
well proportioned and possessed of a remarkably 








| expressive countenance. His hair was of the 
|glossiness and hue of the raven’s wing, and 
when he threw it back from his forehead you 
| might see the revealings of a lofty spirit in his 
eloquent eyes. There was great similarity in 
disposition between Edward W and his 
comrade, but in form and beauty the latter was 
/ much superior. The iufluence of other climes 
| had effaced the erimson color from his face, and 
| dimned the lustre of his eye. Foreign customs 
| had wrought a perceptable change in his habits, 
| which made him not quite as desirable a com 

|panion as he was when in the spring time of 
life. 

Edward, who had watched some minutes the 
countenance of his friend, began to fear lest he 
had fallen into the same sullen mood in which 
he founa him, but soon however, his countenance 
brightning with a smile he commenced. 











You remember it was abeut ten years ago 
when you left this land to visit a near and dear 
relative of yours. I think your age must have 
been about fifleen and mine was seventeen. At 
the time of your embarkation we were probably 








|brings fresh to my mind the scenes of raped 


days. When you broke npon my revery I was 


as dear to one another as two beings possibly 
could be, but now that you have assumed the 
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tone and etiquette of another country, I am com- 
pelled to look upon you with different feelings. 
We were sperate persons, but I can almost vea- 
ture to say there was but one mind, so closely 
were we linked in friendship. All our sports, 
our walks, our rides were shared together, and 
even our very secrets were confidentially com- 
municated to each other. To part such friends 
the heartless world knows is a fruitless under- | 


| 


taking, yet I was doomed to bear the rupture se- 
vere as it was. 


When you first announced me of your intend- 
ed departure, I almost concluded to sail with 
you. I had indeed formed my plans, but owing 
to some particular circumstance that occurred 
my schemes were rendered abortive. I then 
gave over to dejection, and foolishly determined 
to remain in that state until your return revived 
my drooping spirit. I own it wasa utopian reso- 
lution, but in the hour of sadness the heart is 
glad tocling to any thing that may give it firm- 
ness. 

Ah! well do I remember our parting scene.— 
Itywas a lovely gay, and as the gallant ship rode 

ful as the swan, now rising on the rolling 
wave and then diving like the swoop of the in- 
furiate bird, our waving *kerchiefs told the feel- 
ings of our hearts. When she dwindled in the 
distance to a speck on the bosom of the deep, I 
gave a parting look, and with a sorrowful heart 
turned my footsteps towards that home which 
was endeared to me by every association. As] 
laid my finger upon the latch of the wicket, 
even my faithful dog eame running up to me, 
and tried to lick my hand, as though concious 


that sorrow hung heavy upon the heart of his 
forlorn master. 





I retired to my room which looks out upon the 
lovely expanse of waters, green fields, and bend- 
ing harvests. I gazed with a limner’s eye upon 
the varied beauties of nature in hopes I might 
meet with something that would dispel this 
fearful portent. I remained but a few minutes 
in this pensive mood, when the idea flashed upon 





my mind, that I would seek a friend in the be- 
ing whom most of all I admired at the salle a| 
danser. 

You can recollect that but a week previous to 
your embarkation, I had the felicity of being | 
introduced by you to one who was called la bel. | 
le amie of the group. What pleasure did we 
not enjoy during that evening’s converse 7— 
what was wanting to enhance our joy? I soli- 
cited her hand in the dance, and my solicitation 
was accepted with pleasure, so far as I could 
judge by looks and tones. I conversed with 
her, and found that she was not like many of 
the fair sex, but possessed of a depth of mind 
and a keenness of penetration unusual for a 
girl of her age. But sixteen summers had pas- 
sed over her head, each one imparting some new 
grace by which she rivalled pertection itself.— 
I accompanied her home, and need I tell you 
Edward, every sentence that fell from her lips 
I imprinted on my memory, till 1] could repeat 
them verbatim for weeks aflerwards. Such is 
the description of recollected love towards a be- 
ing who united every amiable quality with a 











richly cultivated mind. Little did you or I think 


that evening we spent so happily together, would 
touch a chord that after the long lapse of ten 
years would make harsh music within my 
breast. 

About a fortnight after you left I summoned 
courage enough to call upon her for the first 
time, and need I say I was received with mark- 
ed attention. Every respect and little assiduity 
that could be thought of was shown me—all her 
actions seemed to speak her heart, and that heart 
I ween was not unpleased with my premature 
call. 

You remember with what enthusiasm I spoke 
of her on my first acquaintance; how I dwelt up- 
on her inimitable attractions and even her very 
apparel, with what fondness I portrayed her in 
all the gloowing colors a lover's heart can pro- 
duce. For months afterwards, when my intima- 
cy had greatly increased, these same charms 
still held undivided possession of my heart.— 
I almost see her before me now, arrayed in all 
the loveliness of a Hebe with her auburn tresses 
hanging negligently down her neck, and her 
soft blue eye beaming with intellectual beauty. 
I almost hear the tones of her voice mellower 
than the soft strains of the olian harp on the 
noiseless air. Her very feelings were told by 
the varied expressions of her countenance.— 
Edward, I have sat for hours and gazed on that 
face, which would shame the happiest creations 
of a Phidian hand. How beautifully and truly the 
poet says, 

“Oh! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 


Forgive me for my enthusiasm, but remem- 
ber that he who can speak coldly of a being 
around whom the tenderest heartstrings are 
wound, partakes more of chilling misanthropy 
than of the social nature of human beings. 

Some three years we passed, I may say, to- 
gether; we became as it were like a brother and 
sister; our joys and our sorrows were shared 
with each other; our very lives were insepara- 
bly bound together. When distance parted us 
it was a joy to look upon the moon as it glided 
serenely in the heavens, and-think my Caroline 
was at that moment looking at its cloudless ma- 
jesty. Yes, there is one thing that the lover 
and the loved may behold at the same time 
though leagues shall part them, tis the Queen 
of night—the meek-eyed Queen of starry skies. 

We were affianced, and O! with what feel- 
ings | look back upon it—with what feelings I 
look back upon past pleasure. Then I was the 
happiest creature on earth, my whole soul was 
bound up in the idol of my heart, but alas! the 


warp of life is thick inset with the woof of 


disappointment. 

About this time (three years after you left) I 
was unexpectedly called away from the coun- 
try to attend to my father’s business which was 
in an extremely embarrassing situation. The 
day previous to my leaving, I called upon Miss. 
Herbert. Oh! hadI the gift of a Raphael I 
shouid fail to portray her loveliness—such an 
etherial look—it seemed as though each seraph 
had given her some peculiar charm. She hung 
around my neck as! walked towards the door 
as if unwillihg to let me go, but being informed 


ee 


my business was urgent she gave over her efforts 
to retain me. We solemnly exchanged parting 
vows of mutual fidelity and promised to cher- 
ish each other in our inmost hearts. 

It would be a waste of time, as well as unpro- 
fitable to vou to recount my many adventures dur- 
ing the long year 1 was absent; long I say, be- 
cause I was far distant from the idol of my 
heart. You well know that to be far away from 
any object upon whieh the hearts dotes makes 
time drag heavy, minutes appear like hours and 
hours like days. Long absence is said to cool 
the ardor of youthful love and short absence to 
inflame, but Edward, the long twelve months | 
passed upon a distant strand but increased that 
flame which burned so intensely in my bo- 
som. 

As soon as I had arranged my business, I 
hasted home with all possible speed, hoping to 
find a remedy for my perturbed thoughts and 
chafing anxiety in the person of her to whom | 
had plighted my troth. 

Now I come to the denowement of a plot as 
flagitious in the actors as it was destructive to 
pe happiness. Oh! if you have the feelings 
of a man—if you have that sympathy which beats 
in unison with the sufferings of humanity, I 
know you will shed a tear with your affection- 
ate friend, who is at once the relater and the 
hero of this disastrous tale. 

With what delight I hailed my native land, 
as the minarets and domes peered from the 
horizon—what rapture filled this breast which 
had so loag been a stranger to the felicities of 
reciprocated love and animated conversation.— 
As soon as the gallant ship had been moored to 
the wharf, 7 engaged a post-chaise, fur evening 
was just setting in, to carry me to the village. 
Ol! who can tell the endearments of a native 
village, save him who has been coerced to roam 
in a foreign land. The happiest king that ever 
graced the throne of Europe never felt those ex- 
tatic thrills of rapture I felt, when first I caught 
a view of this hamlet from the top of the eleva- 
tion about a half mile distant to theeast. The 
vehicle stopped at this very house, I sprang upon 
the corridor, and in five minutes I was atthe 
dwelling of my bride; but what was my astonish- 





ment when | entered to find that no step flew to 
my call as was wont in former days—-no friend- 
ly greeting and welcome smile attended my re- 
turn—no eyes wept for joy—no heart beat high 
‘in the reception of a being who was to bend at 
the shrine of Hymen with one whom I had fan- 


cied almost equal to ideal perfection. 


Oh ! whocan drink the draught, when that 
draught is bitter, disappointed love—when that 
draught fora long time was supposed to be the 
sweetest within the reach of human beings.— 
There is not in this wide world a cup so acidu- 
ous to the palate—so blighting to the prospects 
of man, as the cup that extinguishes the affec- 
tions or turns the flame back to consume and 
burn the possessor. 

I ran, like one distracted, from room to room, 
but found no living being. Every nook and corn- 
er I rummaged in hopes some direction or epistle 
| had been left me whereby I might discover her 
‘retreat, and unravel this boding mystery ; but 
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alas! no letter had been indited for the love of | some two years since left this life fora brighter | distinguish the common rabble of London. — 
the fair Caroline. What! thought 1, has the|existence beyond the skies. He was one in | His eyes and cheeks were sunken, and gave irre- 
fell king of terrors snatched this fair prize when | whom I placed the utmost confidence, and to | fragible evidence that his nights were spent in 
just within my grasp, and claimed her for his} whom I looked in all circumstances for advice debauchery, gaming, and drinking. In fact, his 
beide—tees he ruthlessly robbed me of that which and consolation. It was to his room I had been | whole demeanor was one solid proof of his being 
is my life, my happiness, my all ?—No, it can- | conveyed. every thing that was detestable, but he came re- 
not be. To add surety to belief the grave-yard| ‘The low murmuring of a voice, and ever and commended by pelf. O! can it be that the 
was my only resort. Thither my footsteps led| anon a deep drawn sigh were the first distinctly world think gold a subterfuge for every crime?--an 
an. audible sounds [ heard. As I raised my eyes amulet to shield the murderer of domestic nee 
The moon shed brightly its mellow tints over | they caught the form of my nurse as he glided and the happiness of the bethroted from justice? 
the resting place of the dead. By its light I was rapidly by my couch. His attention was im- —Can the wounded heart be healed with a plas- 
enabled to read the inscriptions upon the carved | mediately arrested by my reviving appearance, ter of Golconda, Mexico, or Peru gold dust?— 
monuments of here and there a departe! friend; | and in a minute he was at my bed-side. He Can the hair-brained, soulless nobility beslime 
but the name for which I looked was not percep- feelingly inquired concerned my health, to which | and dry up the little rills of joy that flow from 
tible. But at length I was arrested in my idle | I promptly replied by signs that I was inacon- breast to breast in the poor man’s cottage 
sauntering by a new laid slab, and a fresh dug | valescent state, but that my throat and breast | with impunity ?—O yes! and there be some that 
grave beside it. This, thought I, explains the pained me exceedingly. Seeing that I was un- would make gold a passport into heaven. 
loneliness of yon dwelling—this closes the tragic | able to talk or tuinking perhaps stillness might | He came in the usual style of the nobility of 
scene—this developes the cause of the unac- render my recovery more rapid he left the the English realm with a splendid equipage, 
knowledged reception of my multiplied letters. | 00m. lackeys, &c. Every thing was of the most cost- 
With great difficulty my wild and incoherent | Ina few days my strength in a great measnre ly kind and of the most imposing appearance. 
thoughts were concentrated, while I read that | returned so that I was able to sit up and con-| Ah! this was the lure that led the lovely mai- 
the mother of my affianced bride slept beneath | verse, but still-l was deeply affected with a set-' den onto ruin. In some unaccountable way he 
that stone. Then the conviction flashed upon |tled cold upon my lungs which medicine could became acquainted with Miss Herbert, and think- 
my mind, that her daughter was the tenant of scarcely remove. This was undoubtedly occa- ing his feigned dignity and rank might make 
the grave beside it. I could endure it no longer. | sioned by my open exposure during a whole some impression upon her unsuspecting heart he 
Horror seized me like a madman, it pressed me | night to the damp air. Leisure was now afforded | made no hesitation in addressing her in the lan- 
down with a monntain weight upon the cold me for an acquaintance with all the facts of my | guage of love. 








She repulsed him with a spirit 


turf beside the sculptured slab. | sudden bereavement, and for reflection upon the | that would have reflected an honor upon her, 
. * * * * * /course I should adopt hereafter concerning the! more valuable than all the wealth of Cresus, if 

I knew nothing till the next day when | dis- | same. , she had not afterwards departed from her high 
covered myself in bed. Something strange ap-| One bright sun-shiny day as Isat comfortably stand. He however continued;—but stop, let 


peared to be creeping over my face, which was in my arm chair looking out upon the beautiful me read you a letter 1 received from her 
the first sympton of returning sensation ; this 1 | landscape—the same that now lays stretched out about a year after her espousals. It will 
attributed to the bathing of my temples which before us though darkness conceals it from the portray her feelings, and the motives by 
my cousin sedulously performed. As reason be- | sight—he entered with unusual gaity into the | which she was prompted to violate her promise 
gan to dawn upon my bewildered mind every |room. I seized upon the favorable epportunity to me, better than Ican. Never can I even look 
thing appeared strange and new ; every article of | of conversing with him upon all the particulars upon the superscription without feeling all 
furniture seemed to be lost in a misty cloud or that most concerned me, and from my colla-| that depth ofsorro v, whichI felt when the intelli- 
vapor ; dimness and obscurity completely enve- | tion of his detached descriptions the story runs gence of her elopement was first communicated 
loped me. As my faithful attendant informed | thus— 
me afterwards, my expressions were extremely | 

wild and enthusiastic ; at one time I was invok- | PO ea ny ae a ee eee 
: : : ut an a rad received her pro- 
aan citeg taeaceat nase texans of Tove, made my own, sealed them 8 my eat the mow appa peren to 
inflict inconceivable tortures upon her; then jo Oe of a See EN ee eee, Se ines — 
again I would repeat her very expressions, and oe destroyer — and rawr A crushed iny 
t ae jappiness in embryo—snapped the strongest H— P—., June Wth, 18~, 
ecktice date ae. men ‘link that held me to this sublunary world. The ~ dey preliminary remarks I baste 

such an elegance that one would almost a owen on a a ee - ee ayy ya on MF wil note re 
Orpheus had bequeathed her his soul stirring }one that under cover of darkness steals upon his |" mnost faithful friend I ever possessed ; pr tg gy 
poser, How divtent war the thought then: |"iztim™ aod plants the poiniard that blights the | 270, thie hr ay in my power todesnoy. yea fone 
diet 16 was hat the prophecy of my fate. ’ Twas | blissful dreams of love, and makes the whole) annihilate those affections which burned so intensely for 
arich balmy eve of July as we were strolling in | 


tome. As you area mere auditor, and was not 
| an actor of this tragedy, and of course cannot 
, be affected with those deep feelings which strug- 








= me, If know that you will forgive a poor, wretched o 
; 5 org ‘ ’ ut- 
world a house of mourning. And when thatas- ost, who spurned your unfeigned love and protection 


: sae lsassin assumes the garb of friendship, the badge | fr the ostensible wealth of a hypocritical mendicant up- 
the grove contiguous to her domicil, when all we g P» Be | oncommunity. Oh! could L efface the past from the ta. 


‘ : of wealth, and titulary birth, doubly is he armed pblet of my memory, and look into the future as erst Id 
nature was in dumb repose, and the ai io ‘, : cieme tate Cane Gan Gade af ae aohekee Ga 
pose, r so hush for piracy of female affection. Had he but ob- _ —- soacheny hope of me t ay nce, this forlorn 
ed that not a leaflet rustled, she awoke to me-|. . nat aoa or pun inti 
x tained her love when I was present—had he but | c#st! hope no longer pours its hallowed beams upon my 
lody two stanzas I shall never forget—they were | p 2 darkened mind! the clouds of despondeney and despair 
entitled ‘taken an honorable course to win a woman’s af- | prood with terrific Wackness over my head! val te 
. | panes i : a whole earth seems but a chaotic mass of ruin and de- 
fection, and not skulked under the gossamer, truction! Where, @ where was that devoted attech. 


The Last Meeting. cobweb covering of aristocracy, his guilt would ment—that unblenching firmness which [fancied I pos- 


Je . . sessed? Sometimes balmost imagine it a dre; 
. = wngeen, have been comparatively small, and I this day | soon my abject condition dispeis the sieeainn a 
om never more ; = . | and the tragie truth rushes upon my mind withan over. 
I own the tears started, should have blessed the —— : | whelming power. Rash mortal that Iwas, to seniet a 
So free ne’er before. This sketch is but the faint outline of a young | the admonitions, entreaties, and solicitations of my 


e oa: . f friends as well as yours, and rush headlong to destruc- 
Englishman who visited this place the fifth week | tian. Yes, Henry, f was warned, I was counseled, | was 


after 1 left. His appearance was very unpre- | advised, every obstruction was presented, but | over- 
6 | leaped them all, and here I am a dependint upon the hu- 


We met and we plighted, 
The heart's dearest oath ; 





The true one was slighted— possessing ; and not only was his language un- | manity athe ang The grief with which Tam borne 
: . | down would not be half so onerous, were it not for the 
The ruin of both! couth and unpolished, but he carried the glaring | fet that 1 once had the golden Vision of a happy life 


But to return.—This friend as you are well! marks of dissipation and inebriety. His expres-| with you for a partner and a friend. How happy might 
; ie 5 fe we have been had 1 not crushed your hopes and blast- 
aware was no less than a beloved cousin, who sions were of that gross and vulgar kind which! ed my own bappiness as it were in embryo. 1 feel con- 
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strained to admit that I was the cause of my poor moth- hope that some benevolent person will burst | over that lovely plantas it ripened into maturity, 


er’s death--that the conduct of her undutiful child brought | 
her to an untimely grave—this is the most poignant sung | 
that pierces my lacerated breast. The horrid unputation 
of a murderer, oh! who can bear ?—She importuned with 

tears in her eyes that I would not be so unnatural us to 
run counter to her will, and break my solemn promise to 


those chains of poverty, and elevate her to a su- | 
perior station, where she may exert all those ta- , 


| lents to a noble purpose. I cannot think that 


and unfolded itself to the genial rays of prosperi- 
ty. Transplanted, I will not say to a more 
friendly soil, it would have been cherished as a 





my absent bridegroom ;—she pointed to the letter that | | such a being will be lett to moulder away in ob- memento of my early love. But fate had ordered 

had ately received trom ‘sou, aul shed we: LOU | geusity that stich sentiments will die with the otherwise. Her first was her last letter, and since 

could cast my all upon a stranger who may ere a fort-| possessor; No, but rather let us believe that such | then I have not heard a word concerning her. She 
! 


night leave me penniless and widowed in heart. Ob! 
that I had listened as a dutiful daugliter—that I had tell | 
upon her neck and wiped the tears from her aged cheek, | 
and thus brought happiness to her as well as a heaven to 
myself. It is indeed one of the greatest wonders to me 
how I became possessed of such a stoical spirit as to 


a mind was made to mould the minds of others—_ 
that such sentiments were instilled into her to be | 
diffused through all the ramifications of society, 


may be numbered with the dead, pining in pov- 
erty, or basking in the beams of opulence. What 
would I not give at this moment to listen to the 


. : : : y d f her epistl 
brace myself against all the motives she presented—to | improving the mind and exerting a happy influ- story ot her career, from the ate ° pistle 
withstand the trickling tears and faltering _ eloquent pes the bene. | to the present time. I was going to say, the 
voice of a tender, aifectionate mother. efore two | oO 4 | , 
weeks after my elopement she fell through my influence! A fer a few minutes pause, Henry slowly rai- whole of my estate would be too cheap a price 


a victim of death ~~ eee her child — m- | dhis d Gesed with t f | for the gratification. Nay, tell me whether dead 
" ’ md, g or he t to lau . 5 y Or- | , 3 
brace death as a friend, and suffer her spirit to launch in- | sed his downcast eyes sutiused with tears of s or alive, and the half my fortune will 1 bestew 


to the unknown world. My dear Henry, how I long t« bs 
bnew with what feelings you peruse this epistle of . jrow. He made two or three efforts to speak, but upon the friend that brings the tidings. 
nitent girl. Should it be committed to the ilames ere | hig rief would not permit the utterance of a. : q 
re S » nici - : | Oh! had she been faithful, whata different se- 
ries of incidents might I have recited to you—a 


it was read, you could not be reproached, for it would be 4 sy . 

nothing in comparison with what I have done—t have sentence. He relapsed into his former state, giv- 
life would not be too long to tell them. I would 
have rushed between her and her faults and hid 


yeu s¢ cha vritten a line in reply to your many + fal ¥ 
din when i piety Rave been a eusure I would jing vent to his fcelings by repeated sobs and ex- 
them from the gaze of the world;—I would have 
held up the mirror of a husband’s love that all the 


eagerly embrace. jclamations. Atlength, after struggling violently 
world her image might have seen; every object of 


enry, * twas wealth that made me desert vou—’ twas | . A 
gold for ‘whieh I bartered my happmess. Oh! wretched to subdue his emotions, he resumed the thread of | 
thought! I fondly imagined money to Le the ne plus ulira’ yp: . 
of secidar attainments—I thought it coull solace every his narrative. 

her attachment would I have guarded with a vigi- 
lance that would speak my heart. At morn, at 
noon, and at night, | would have irradiated the 
domestic orb with a smiling countenance and a 


care and smooth the ruggid road of lite ;—but how ditfer- Yes, 1 hope long ere this some kind being hath | 

ent is the case—it is but the companion of misery and 
cheerful heart. On connubial bliss I might have 
dwelt, till the tongue refuses to give utte- 


the offspring of cupidity. I knew that you was not what befriended her—some patron of Letters hath 

the world calls affluent, but that you had a competency plucked that intellectual gem from the rubbish of 
rance from the excess of joy. Methinks my en- 
thusiasm would have seduced the misanthropic 


of property to ensure for us both a good subsistence, and : 

even if you had not E knew that I had. It is this insa-| poverty, with the open hand of wealth. Oh! 
anchorite from his lonely cave to seek for happi- 
ness in wedlock’s dalliance. Oh! I love her still 


tiable thirst for the title of rich, and not the riches itself, | E E 

that mars the peace of mankind, and turns the cheek’s | ™@y her path be decked with flowers, and the 

rosy hue of health into the ghastliness of disease, But heavens above her head be one eternal sunshine 
—I love by fancy to call her by my side, and list 
to those same tones ’pon which I hung with de- 
light in days of yore. Her every feature, every 


how much better would have been my situation had Lre- | ; , 

tained my purity and innocence—had | kept inviolate |—may every object upon which her eye shall 
motion, and the smile which so beautifully curled 
her lips, can never be blotted from my memory 


my engagements with you, and spurned the being with | . - . 
- aa os cme “ae miy ee lige ery speak | Pest assume the prism’s richest colors, and her 
thus, (and Ican assure you that to no other persou | yigions of the future be wreathed with smiles of 
—may they remain imprinted upon my mini 
never to be effaced. I love her, I had almost said, 
as greatly as I did before disappointment had 


would I have said half as much,) but remember there is j e : é . 
May the little fondling, which is now her 
made sad inroad upon my happiness. 


no being except you to whom I can or would confide my joy. 

feelings. Itis meet that redress should be made to the h . : > 

aggri:ved. What though penury with all its concomi- only stay, be the inheritor of her virtues and her 

tant distresses lower over the heads of those whose enius:—may God graut it life to grow 

hearts are united—twill but add another link to bind g y o : s af to 

them closer— twill but incorporate their hearts. Why , Maturity under her fustering care—to be nurtur- 

did I not see these things before ?—why did 1 not in my 

most unimpassioned hours calinly, coolly reflect. What ed by her counsels and her precepts. And when 

days of sorrow might I have eschewed. death shall invite her to the realms of bliss, may 
overty is now my lot—I hardly know from day today _, z : . 

where my sustenance isto be procured—this could be the smile of hope light up her countenance as | 

suffered with comparative ease were it not for the help- ‘ 

less innocent at my breast. Even now while Lam writ- she welcomes the summons, and gently breathe | 


ing this letter and weeping over it, the lovely creature her last upon the breast of an affectionate child. 


lays upon my lap and looks smiling at me unconscious of | a “A : 
its mother’s heart felt pangs. Oh! in its very counten- You have spoken true Edward, her communi- 
ance there is something so heavenly, that a beam of joy * “s ? .: ° . 
will ever and anon dart athwart my gloomy soul wel- cation to me is replete with that feeling which 
come as the morning sun to the long lost traveller. Its | does honor to human nature. Dissimilar to ma- 
looks and lineaments are its father’s, and its gleeful | . . ‘ 

laugh brings those same tones to mind with which I was ny, she has disclosed her thoughts without re- | 
won to be a bride. What rapture it brings to my aching | gerye, j > aki | 
breast to know that I can look upon one being—one an- - » instead of masking them under the spe- 
gel-cherub—tree from the stain of vice and sin, ignorant | cious appearance of pride. Could those whe | 
of the wily snares of mankind, and as it Were breathing | he fj . . P 2 | 
the atmosphere of heaven—and that being my darling | Wear the fusty coat of pride be acquainted with | 
babe twining its tiny arms around its mother’s neck. O | the course and circums . ° ’ 
paradisiacal thought ! extatic bliss! And mustit perish? | |. stances of this maiden’s 
—must it pine with om ’—inust the only relative 1 | life, they would tear the tattered garment into 
have on earth droop and wither away beneath the blight- | . 

ing hand of starvation ?—No, not while a mother's voice | shreds and cast it from them as a loathsome ap- 
ean plead—not while a mother’s hand can toil. This! pendage. ’Tis an envelope that , 
voice must be mute within the grave ere it will cease to | ey P : connet wrap 
crave the mercy of a haught¥ people,—these arms must | the heart from the ken of nature’s philosopher. 


be palsied by fell disease ere they will cease to be extend- ordering him to apprehend a certain Englishman 
ed for charity—that charity which enervates the remorse- 


ft rhich ener Immediately after the reception of her epistle, by the name of » which, by the descrip- 
less gripe o nury, pours the balm of consolation upon | . : — ‘ . ts ‘i ‘ 
. mad ake sacl Gand. Gad guendies ans an Gari” frank« done in reply, stating that I was deeply tion that was given of his height, dress, features, 
tanely owe aang hes parent's joy,a parent's | gratified to hear concerning her circumstances, &c., I knew must be the bridegroom that of late 
eaven. ow fT long to behold your face my injured | | . ; : % 
Henry—how I desire to unfold this heart and tell von a jalthough I lamented her embarrassing situation. | left this village in such lordly style. The facts 
my sorrows, all my troubles; but till Providence shall | . . | . . 
pe es more place = within the sound aaa ocher"s : Seely feagnve nee past conduct, and entreated I gathered from the officer were these: He was 
voice, Adieu! along Adieu! her not to yield to despondency and despair, but | jn the employ of a large mercantile firm in Lon- 
From your ever devoted friend, | to forget what had passed, and by the subsequent | don. After staying with them a few years he 
CAROLINE. | >, : ‘ 
ane eT ee PPO we part of her life to make atonement for youthtul | was promoted to the station of first clerk. Until 
ward, conclude e epistle, offences. From my scanty inc ily | thi : 
cca itin, eae dishes kk cabhaaia : oo 7 ew 1 voluntarily | this fatal circumstance occurred he wes esteemed 
yes ap panion, who ap- offered to ameliorate her condition, and to take | and highly beloved in the extended circle in which 
peared to be deeply absorbed in thought. He upon me the responsibility of educating her child. [he moved, both for his mental powers and won- 


“Oh, the heart that truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 

As the sun-flower turns on his God when he sets, 
The same look that he turned when he rose.’’ 


But, to resume the thread of my tragic story, 
which, I regret to say, has been too often inter- 
rupted with enthusiastic bursts of passion. Short- 
ly after their espousals a courier came post haste, 
bearing a letter directed to the Sheriff of B——, 





addressed him with a few words upon the frank This stipulation I presented to her from a sense derful capabilities for business. His employers 
and open confession that was displayed, and the of honor as well as duty, and sorry ain I to say had great reliance in his veracity, and his cor- 
nobleness of heart that still characterized her.— it was never accepted. Whata consolation it | rectness in sales, purchases and book-accounts. 
** May she yet,” said he, ‘‘see happier days. | would have bea to me to instil the rudiments of | They therefore intrusted to him large amounts of 
May that generous spirit which [ see pictured in science—to strengthen the growing intellect of a money without even receiving a note in ex- 
this open avowal of wrong, collect around her | child that claimee for its parent the amiable Caro- | change. This they continued to do for a long 
many true and faithful friends. There is yet, line. With what anxiety would I have bent|time without any hesitation or even suspicion. 
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A note to an enormous large amount, some thou- 
sand pounds, became due upon a certain day, 
and he was appointed to receive the money and 
transfer it to the bank. The debtor appeared be- 
fore him and cancelled the note. This young 
man left the store, giving his employers to un- 
derstand that he was going to deposite the sum 
in the bank. But instead of depositing the same, 
he took a seat in the post-chaise for a neighboring 
city. At which place with all possible dispatch 
he disposed of his erdinary clothing, and purchas- 
ed habiliments that would betoken a man in in- 
dependent circumstances. He also bought a 
magnificent equipage together with all the ap- 
purtenances, and liveried persons to attend him. 
Not knowing whither he was bound he arrived at 
this village just as the shades of evening were 
setting in. He ordered his retinue to halt till 
next day. Arising in the morning he was so 
wonderfully struck with the beauty of the place 
that he concluded to remain during the day.— 
That stoppage settled the destiny of the author 
of the epistle you holdin your hand. The sequel 
I have told you before. 

By changing his dress, style, &c. he for a long 
time escaped the vigilance of officers, and detec- 
tion by various hand-bills that were posted up in 
every public place. After a long period of un- 
wearied exertion on the part of the firm at Lon- 
don, they obtained some clue as it ‘regarded his 
route. Not being able to trace his course 
farther than the village of B~ —, thew directly 
dispatched the order to the Sheriff that I have 
spoken of before. The way justice to k to pun- 
ish the wretched being | shall short], tell. 

The mendicancy she so feelingly speaks of in 
the letter you just perused, was occasioned by 
the unmanly course of her husband. At the de- 
mise of her mother the little property she possess- 
ed fell to her daughter. The interest of which 
would have been sufficient to support her with 
economy and prudence. Before the character 
and disposition of her consort were known she 
unhesitatingly, nay, gladly placed it under his 
jur'sdiction, thinking it would be as safe as though 
sealed in the iron vault of abank. Unsuspecting 
girl! what a matchless heart was thine! what a 
noble example hast thou given to thysex! May 
each and all of them place such confidence in the 
husband of their choice, and may that husband 
teach her by his upright conduct that her confi- 
dence has not been misplaced. The artless sim- 
plicity, implicit reliance, and ingenuous heart 
displayed in this one act breathes a love the 
world but seldom sees. The finger of derision 
may be pointed—man may scorn and vituperate 
the female who would shelter herself from care 
so much as to commit her weelth to the protec- 
tion of her husband;—but the one that will not 
is unworthy the name of wife—she is a :ecreaut 
frem those principles which are calculated to ce- 
ment stronger and stronger the hearts of the 
united. If the contrary course is pursued a 
fissure is made that will continually expand till 
harsh words rush in and dissever those hearts for- 
ever. Whatan admirable trait then was it in her 
to teach her partner that by placing her all in his 
hands she received him as her friend, her guardian 
and her protector. Methinks the basest hypocrite 
that ever took the marriage vow would hav¢ 


blushed hiinself into virtue at such a generous, 
confiding heart. Oh! what love should she have 
expected in return for hers—what a reciprocation 


of affection should have blessed them. 


and deportment were indicative of noble pedigree. The pa- 
pers in his wallet as well as his clothes have been exramined 
thoroughly but no name can be discovered. The Coroner's 
‘ | inquest was immediately held over his body, and a verdict re- 
Wo be | turned, of death by intoxication. What a solemn warning 
to that man who encourages the hope of happi- | to all young men to beware of the circean cup that degaades 
ness in the maiden’s breast, by making her a | 2 thee yay canteen po wcwagrard = _ 
‘ : | makes us perish like the beasts of the field, Now, while t 
wife—a Comm pea; and then ruthlessly casts 8 | vigor of health is yours, be ptdeca to avoid that auful 




















mildew over her future prospects—lays the icy | 
hand of neglect upon her love, as it gushes warm | 
from the heart, and sends her like a shattered 
bark adrift upon the wide world. 


After he had received the money from this | 
gentle creature, what did he do, but shut his | 
heart to the knockings of conscience, and | 
clandestinely depart the country, leaving her as 
destitute of the means of subsistence as the in- 
mate of an alms-house. Why did not justice at 


vorter, which, if not shunned, will surely drown you in de- 
struction, 

Such is the career of one who had natural 
abilities sufficient to rank him high in the esti- 
mation of his fellow-men-—-who might have diffu- 
sed an enlivening influence through society, and 
by his example led many a youth to climb 


“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.”’ 





that moment hurl the wretch into despair at the | 
sight of his enormity ? why did she not fell him | 
to the earth, and return him to his injured wife a | 
penitent, reformed man’? How it would have | 
blessed her heart to have received him again in | 
the open arms of affection. 

Oh! can you picture a more thrilling scene | 
than a lovely young female but just bound in, 
wedlock’s holy bands, and these bands, as it were, | 
in an instant turned to iron, only to harass and | 
lash the wearer. Think, as she sits by the hearth 
at midnight over the dying embers where once | 
she returned the friendly smile of a husband, 
what thoughts must come rushing into her soul. 
As she trims the waning lamp, to watch the | 
breathings of her sleeping infant, how can she | 
but reeall the bright hours when hope danced be- | 
fore, and all nature smiled around her. Where, | 
oh! where is he at this late hour of night, who 
should have shared the toil, and blessed the God 
who gave him the joyful task? Forlorn and 
widewed in heart, how must she list tu the wald 
tempest as it howls around her peaceful dwe'ling 
and bears away upon its bosom the fragments ot | 
the rustic’s humble cot? As she looks through 
the casement, how must her imagination paint 


With what grief must his death have been 
borne by his surviving relatives and friends—how 
must their hearts have yearned over the loss.—- 
Oh! what anguish must have wrung the breast 
of his mother, when the solemn tidings reached 
her ear, that her only son had fallen a victim to 
the poisoned cup of intemperance. Oh! would 
ye know what depth of sorrow the maddening 
chalice infuses into the breast of the parent, go 
ask the mother who has just heard the startling 
fact, that her idolized child has drank himself to 
death, and rushed like a suicide before the bar of 
his God. How must his father have felt this be- 
reavement—he who has anxiously, tenderly bent 
over him from his infancy to manhood, and sedu- 
lously strove to direct his morals in the path of 
virtue and religion. May all the youth of our 
land take warning; may they look upon his ca- 
reer and start with horror when the bowl of death 
is presented, There is yet hepe for every young 
man, be he ever so wicked, if alcohol has never 
touched his lips—if he is a stranger to the unho- 

‘ly teelings caused by liquor in any shape or man- 


; ner. 


The night being far spent, they slowly arose 
srom their seats—taking each other by the hand 
—one gentle pressure—one affectionate look— 


the assassin’s deadly steel gleaming by the light | »nd they parted, to betake themselves to repose. 
of the moon, and the incendiary’s torch kindled | 


for the conflagration of her dwelling?) And as | 


imagination grows more replete with these ima- | The Morar that we may glean from this tale 
ges, Oh! it would burst the heart, to see her! is peculiarly applicable to youne Lapirs. Let 


snatch her babe from the cradle and press it to | 


her beating breast as though the next minute it | 
would be torn from her arms. None but a wife | 
—none but a mother can tell the writhing an- | 
guish of that heart whose every affection has | 
beer repulsed and scorned by the being who} 
should have prized them most. 

Shortly after he deserted his wile the an- 
nouncement of his death came in a neighboring 
newspaper, copied from the paper published 
where he died. Whether she has ever heard of 
his decease or not, I am unable to say. Had I 
known where she resided at that time, | should 
have sent her a copy of the paper containing the 
account. As near as I can recollect the words 
were these: 


A WARNING TO DRINKERS. 


This morning @ young man was found dead on the cor- 
ner of and streets. He has of late been fre- 








them beware how they affiance themselves, for 
on it depends their weal or woe for life. Let 
them beware how they desert the person they 
have chosen for one that is richer in this world’s 
goods, lest, like the heroine of the above story, 
they come to poverty, and repine that they were 
so destitute of judgment. Ever keep in remem- 
brance the fact, that wealth will not bring happi_ 
ness—nor will it bring respect among the intelli- 
gent, only so far as it is coupled with virtue.— 
Poverty is a disgrace to no man, if it is come by 
honestly. Remember, then, that virtue and mind 
may reside under a tattered coat, and full as fre 
quently does reside there, as under the smooth 
napped coat. You are as apt to find a husband, 
that will fulfil all the duties of that office, and 
render your life happy, among those who rank 
low for opulence, as among those who are in its 
meridian blaze. Virrue should be the sine qua 





quently seen in the streets having in his possession large 


non when making the selection for a partner for 





amounts of money, but no suspicion was excited as his dress 


life. 
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The Dying Girl, 

‘¢Open the window,’ said the dying girl, 
‘that I may feel the wind on my forehead for 
the last time forever—raise me ap that I may 
look upon the sur once more before I die.”’ As 
she requested, | placed my erm under her head, 
and raised it from the pillow. How beautiful 
was her pale face, lying there eo helplessly, with 
her large bright eyes turning up to the sun like 
a worshipper, the black hair sweeping over my 
arm to the pillow, and the golden light lying 
upon her thin features, imbuing them as it were 
with glory and vitality, till the whole form 
seemed consuming in a bright essence burning 
intensely within, and raidiating without. Her 
eyes grew brighter as she gazed, and she seem- 
ed refreshed with the soft wind stirring about 
her. ‘* How brightly and quietly,’’ she whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ does he go to his rest, melting away, tint 
by tint, from the sight!’’ Then turning her 
head wearily away, she sunk to the pillow, mur 
muring, ‘*O that my departure may be like 
that—may I sink to my death calm!y and paia- 
less, leaving behind me the bright reflections of 
a brief existence.’’ 

For a few moments she languidly closed her 
eyes and remained motionless; then opening 
them again, she gazed in my face and said 
** Death, death if this it is, it is neither sed nor 
painful—it is only going home to meet parents, 
sisters, friends, in a glorious world, a region of 
spirits, bright, high, beautiful, how,—’’ here her 


of another world came over me—I felt as if a! nof forego his love, though the misery ef its ob- 
dark spirit was overshadowing me. Awe-struck, | ject should ensue; nor has he any idea of giving 
I held up the ringlet and gazed upon it. No| a happiness of which he must not participate. 

touch of death was there. Bright and beautiful! The phlegmatic love very rationally, and take 
as ever it streamed from my hand. I looked till plenty of time to consider whether every thing is 
it seemed to grow alive in my grasp. Again | proper and advisable, before they allow them- 
turned to the dead, and the wandering of MY gelyes to feel the warm emotion, and when at 
soul ceased. I knelt down end prayed fervently | length they have gently and duly made up their 











voice died away inasoft murmuring sound.— 
She gathered strength a moment and continued, 
‘« My brother he is ina strange land, how will 
he grieve when he hears that I am dead—tell him | 
that I prayed for him, that I shall meet him in 
that eternal world of glory where we shall live 
forever and ever—when I am gone give him one 
of these—’’ and she attempted to raise her slen- 
der hand to the hair lying in a mass upon her pil- 
low. But the almost transparent fingers wander- 
ed for a moment in the air, and then fell feebly 
over the bed-side. Her lips moved again. ‘It 
is all fading, floating,’’ she said ; ‘* how glorious- 





ly the angels throng above me, smiling, beckon- | regcurces. 


that my death bed might be like hers. 
1 enclosed the hair ina purse Louisa had work- | 
ed during her illness, and gave it to her brothor, | 
he who afterwards raised the white slab over her. 
grave, with the inscription of ‘* My Sister.’’— | 
Portland Magazine. | 





Respect duc tu old ages | 
Iv happened at Athens during the public re- | 
presentation of some play exhibited in honor of | 
the commonwealth, that an old gentleman came, 
too late for a place suitable to his age and 
quality. Many of the young gentlemen, who 
observed the difficulty and confusion he was in, 
made signs to him that they would aceommo- 
date him if he came where they sat: the good | 
man bnstled through the erewd accordingly; but 
when he came to the seats to which he was in- | 
vited, the jest was to sit close and expose him, 
as he stood out of counteance, to the whole au- 
dience. The frolic wer: round all the Athenian 
benches. But on those occasions there were 
also particular places assigned for foreigners : 
when the good man skulked towards the boxes’ 
appointed for the Lacedemonians, that honest 
people, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to 
aman,and with the greatest respect received 
him among them. The Athenians being sud- 
denly touched with a sense of the Spartan vir- 
the and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of 
applause ; and the old man cried out, ‘‘ The 
Athenians understand what is good, but the La- | 
cedemonians practise it.’’—Steele. 





Essay upon Lovers. 
Py a Lady. 

Iv an enlarged and strong mind, love does not | 
make such havoc as in a weak one, not that it is 
less capable of loving, but because it has more | 
It certainly is the most powerful pas- 


ing, with wings - beautiful-—nearer they hover, | sion of the mind; and when there is not the ca- 
settling on my pillow—soitly, softly, they—.” | pability of other pursuits, it often engrosses and 


A heavenly smile broke over her face, her voice | destroys. To die for love is no proof of tender- relative to the said divinity; which is always in- 


grew fainter and fainter, then stopped like a tone 
of smothered music. The features settled, a 
shiver ran over her frame, and all was over.— 
Her spirit had gone to congregate with angels in 
happiness. 1 laid my hand on that forehead—it 
was growing fearfully cold. My heart cramped; 
the strength of my manhood gave way ; I sunk 
to my knees and wept bitterly. 

Again I stood beside her when her friends had 
done their office of love. Outstretched in her 
shroud of pure linen she lay, her stiffened hands 
confined over her bosom with a knot of white 
ribbon, and the dark Jashes lying, so like sleep, 
on her marble cheeks. The smile was still there, 
like starlight on crusted snow—it was buried with 
her. 

As she had requested, I took a long curl from 
her head—that head on which I had so often 
tossed flowers in childish play. I stood gazing 
on the corpse, till a strange, mysterious feeling 











nese but of stupidity of mind and obstinacy of 
temper. ‘The narrower the mind, the more it is 
liable to be devoured by whatever predominates | 
over it. If there were such a superabundancc of 
tenderness that life itself must be the forfeit of its | 
wounds, it would appear also on other occasions; 
but you may see people dying for love, who have | 
not uocility enough to give up to a common ar- | 
gument. And why do they die? Because they | 
have not docility enough to submit toa correc: 
tion of disappointment. In violent minds, love. 
will be a violent passion like the rest,—violent, | 
ungovernable love, shows the fury not the ten-| 
derness of the disposition. 
A furious man loves furiously; he can scarcely 
bear the object out of his sight, and is mad when| 
he sees another enjoy that atte: ton which he| 
would himself engross. But in the midst of all 
his passion, he thinks less of cherishing the ob- 


minds to be in love, it is always with such pru- 
dent reserve. that in case of any mishap, they 
soon recover, and are ready to love again as ra- 
tionally and as coolly as ever. 


The selfish and mean have their loves, and love 
with a thousand subterfuges and stratagems.— 
It may readily be supposed, that those people 
would be soon appeased by a good jointure, for 
the loss of the beloved cbject. 


The volatile and fickle will love more merrily 
a thousand times, and laugh their sleeves out of 
it, without remembering one for whom they have 
sighed. Thesensual love a great many, but soon 
forget; they have no friendship in their love, be- 
cause they hold no mental intercourse. 


The morose love, and sometimes (for man is 
exquisitely various) forget all their natural gloom 
and become harmenized and tame, nay, some- 
times ridiculously elated; but nature generally re- 
turns, and after marriage the gay plumage fades. 

When aman of dissipation loves, it is often 
with more than ordinary tenderness and delica- 
cy, because it must be something very exalted 
thatcan call home his wild imagination, and 
concentrate those feelings so much accustomed 
to wander. And this is the reason for which a 
reformed rake is said to imake the best husband. 

Men of business have generally little senti- 
ment in love. They teo often marry to make 
their homes comfortable and secure, and there- 
fore the mine of the lady is often not sufficient- 
ly considered. If she have a tolerable fortune, 


_ they fancy they have made just such a bargain 
as they wished for, and consider it with nearly 


the same emotion as they consider any other mat- 
ter in the way of trade. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lev- 
ers, and use all quaint conceits of valuing tri- 
fles belonging to the object of their love, and are 
tendiously interested about the smallest concern 


sipid and ridiculous to others. They love and 


_ despair, and love till they love despair itself, and 


fancy themselves ten times more in love than 
they really are. But this isan error common to 
all lovers. 


The sanguine love very bountifully. They are 
not only liberal of their affection, but they gen- 
erally ascribe perfection to the selected object. 
There is a continual animation in their passion, 
and those are the people who will quarrel and 
forgive a thousand times. The impetuosity of 
their emotions, however, renders them the vic- 
tims of jealousy; and though they love deeply, 


| they are apt to be troublesome, unless they meet 


with a mind as impassioned as theirown. Yet 
they beautify their tenderness with such senti- 
ment, for they have so high an opinion ef the 
object they love, or rather adore, they think they 
can never address her too highly, or shew her 


Jeet of it than of gratifying himself. He would| too much observance. 
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Beautiful Extract. a courage thus elicited by danger, where fear To Se J. Re 
Oa! how many ties there are to bind the soul | conquers fear, is not to be compared to that calm — 
to earth! When the strongest are cut asunder, | Sunshine which constantly cheers and illuminates Original. 
and the spirit feels itself cast loose from every the breast of him who builds his confidence on — 
bond which connects it with mortality, how im- virtuous principle; it is rather the transient and Far from the Hudson's banks I've strayed,— 
perceptibly does one little tendril after another| evanescent Kghtning of the storm, which derives Another shore my feet have trod. 
become entwined about it, and draw it back with | halfits lustre from the darkness that surrounds pe those an sec ad, 
es . ithin thy parent's blest abode ; 
gentle violence! He who thinks he has but one| it-—Lacon. ar = 
love is always mistaken. The heart may have iad Hope. a Where nature rears her varied crest, 
but one overmastering affection, more powerful} Never quit your hopes. Hope is often better Ps ' ge ey npn naa 
than all the rest. which like the main root of the| than enjoyment. Hope is often the cause as me bested patina = 
tree, is that which supports it; but if that be| well asthe effect of youth. It is certainly a very ™ 
cut away, it will find a thousand minute fibres) pleasant and healthy passion. A hopeless per- Where svasie wilt, suxpneninng ant, 
clinging to the soil humanity. An absorbing] son is deserted by himself; and he who forsakes Bore the oo pole rats 
si cs Ri | s ahi ts p rere hature s *s, to cheer > heart, 
passion may fill up the soul, and while it lasts, himself is soon forsaken by friends and fortune. poe eadins aeadia es i 
may throw a shade over the various obligations) — Berkeley. . 
and the infinite multitude of little kindnesses, | ho eee ee ae: But all was vain—my heart was cold— 
3 | Jtisanold saying, that truth lies in a well YT me , 0 er 
and tender associations, that bind us to man-| a y "8 3 : ’ Til memory show’d thy form so bright, 
: but the misfortune is, that some men will use no Which threw a halo round my soul, 
kind; but when that fades these are seen to 7 ty : ; 
: : . : chain to draw her up, but that which is so long And thril?d my bosom with delight. 
twinkle in the firmanent of life as the stars shine, we ape Bg “sh 
| that it is the labor of their life to finish it; or if hapa sca ana ial Saal 
after the sun has gone down. Even the brute, they live to complete it, it may be that the first ba een ed ate htate nes aatina 
and the lillies of the field, that neither toil nor | : y I . y oo oe oe Phy form will be engraven there,— 
3 j aes Re : | links are eaten up by rust, before the last are The loveliest image earth can give, 
spin, put in their silent claims; and the heart) : ni AE ani 
. , |ready. Others, on the contrary, are so indolent Phy noble mind so passing rare. 
that should have spurned the world, settle —' sists Gina: eatin lteiiniaa Seta h witt 
ly down upon its bosom.—Hall’s Border Tales. | "0. '°Y WON’ BNempt to draw up truth withe The flowers will wither in the storm, 
out any chain, or by means of one that is too When chilling winter sweeps the plain ; 
5 as | short. Both of these will miss their object. A But the image of thy angel form 
Ovr youth is like the dream of the hunter on | ’ : Shall ever in my heart remain. Erer 


the hill ef heath. He sleeps in the mild beams 
of the sun ; he awakes amidst a storm; the red 
lightning flies around ; trees shake their heads 
to the wind! He looks back with joy on the day 
of the sun, and the pleasant dreams of his rest ! 
When shall Ossian’s youth return? When hls 
ear delight in the sound of arms? When shall 
I, like Oscar, travel in the light of my steel !— 
Come, with your streams, ye hills of Cona ! lis- 
ten to the voice of Ossian. The song rises, like 
the sun, in my soul. I fcel the joys of other 
times ! 


wise man will provide a chain for this necessary 
| purpose, that has nota link too much, nora link 
| too little, and on the first he will write “ars 
longa,”’ and on the last, ‘vita brevis.”’ 


| Tue great rule which the masters of rhetoric 
| press much, can never be enough remembered, 
| that to make aman speak well and pronounce 
| with a right empiasis, he ought thoroughly to 
| understand all that he says, be fully persuaded of 
it, and bring himself to have those affec- 
| tions which he desires to infuse into others.— 
|He that is persuaded of the truth of what 


I behold thy towers, O Selma! the oaks of | he says, and has a concern about it in 


thy shaded wall; thy stream sounds in my ear; 
thy heroes gather around. Fingal sits in the 
midst. He leans on the shield of Trenmor: his 
spear stands against the wall; he listens to the 
song of hisbards. The deeds of his arm are heard; 
the actions of the king in his youth! Oscar had 
returned from the chase, and heard the hero's 
praise. He took the shield of Branno from the 
wall; his eyes were filled with tears. Red was 
the cheek of youth. His voice was trembling, 
low. My Spear shook its bright head in his 
hand: he spoke to Morven's king —Ossian. 





Courage. 
CovraGe is incompatible with the fear of death; 


but every villain fears death ; thereforé no vil- | 


lain can be brave. He may indeed possess the 
courage of a rat, and fight with desperation when 
driven into a corner. If by craft and crime a 
successful adventurer should be enabled to usurp 
a kingdom, and to command its legions, there 
may be moments when, like Richard on the field 
of Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains of Ma- 
rengo, all must be staked ; an awful crisis when, 
if his throne be overturned, his scaffold must 
rise upon its ruins. Then indeed, though the 
cloud of battle should lower on his hopes, while 
its iron hail is rattling around him, the greatest 
coward will hardly fly to insure that death which 
he can only escape by facing. Yet the glare of 


| his mind, will pronounce with a_ natural 
|vehemence that is far more lively than all 
| strains that art can leadhim to. An orator must 
| be an honest man, and speak always on the side 
of truth, and study to feel all that he says; and 
| then he will speak it so as to make others f-el it 
likewise.—Cambray’s Dialogues on Eloqnence. 





and wisdom; he that thinks himself the hap- 
piest man really is so; but he that thinks him- 
self the wisest is generally the greatest fool. 


ELoquence is the language of nature, and can- 
not be learned in the schools; the passions are 
powerful pleaders, and their very silence, like 
{that of Garrick, goes directly to the soul; but 





| rhetoric is the creature of art, which he who 
| feels least will most excel in; it is the quackery 
| of eloquence, and deals in nostrums, not in 
| cures. 





Ler no one count the number of his friends, 
till they have been bolted in the sieve of his own 
adversity; for there is much bran in prosperous 
friendship. 





Osservation and instruction, reading and 
conversation, may furnish us with ideas; but it 
is the labor and meditation of our own thoughts 
which must render them either useful or valua- 





ble. 
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ry All orders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 
addressed to GrorGe TRUMBULL, and left at the Bookstore 
of Elias Gates, No. 71 State-st., or transmitted through 
the Post-Office, post paid, will be punctually attended to, 
To Correspondents.—* Stanzas, by V. 5. D.,” and 
* Farewell, by Delta,” are respectfully declined, 
,’ Shall appear in 





“ The misfortunes of Annette 
our next. 

We tender our best thanks to our Syracuse friend, and 
assure him that similar favors would be thankfully re- 
ceived, 

“-E——+,” 


Shall we not hear soon from our fri nil . 


of Little Falls 7” 





Knickerbocker.—The June number of the Knickerbock- 
er is now before us. ‘To say that it is equal to its prede- 
cessors in point of literary excellence, would be a sutti- 
cient commendation ; but in our opinion this nimber ts 
superior. The origine! papers are of the highest order of 
merit, and are the production of gifted minds, “A Night 
in *O*” is of itself worth the price of a year’s subscription, 
If this Magazine be not well supported, genuine literary 
excellence must be held in low estimation in the com- 
mercial emperium. Ttis now a work that does honor to 
our literature: and we sincerely hope that its proprie- 
tors may reap a rich pecuniary harvest from their la- 
bors. 

The Moral Reformer is the name of a neat little month- 
ly work, contain 32 pages, published at Boston, at $1 per 
annum. We have received the first six numbers. W. 
A. ALcorr, author of the “Young Man's Guide,’ is the 
Editor. More in our next. 

rr Numbers may be seen at the bookstore of Elias 
Gates, (Agent,) No. 71 State-street. 

Museum.—Mr. Harrinaron, professor of centrilogatsm 
and natural magic, will appear at the Museum on Mons 
day evening next, 
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To Elizabeth, 
Original. 


On! lady when I bade adieu, 
And left thee on the shore, 
There came a sadness o’er my soul 
I never felt fore. 


When all around were blithe and gay, 
My heart was filled with pain ; 

A boding voice was in my ear— 
* We ne'er should meet again.” 


I sought the deck and ‘kerchief wav'd, 
To bid a last adieu; 

I gazed again—thy lovely form 
Had faded from my view. 


Still as the proud boat bore me on, 
Across the whit’ning foam, 

I sent my spirit o'er the wave, 
Again with thee to roam. 


Again each loved and lovely spot, 
With thee I wandered o'er ; 

And every wild, romantic glen, 
That we had trod before. 


And then, when fancy’s charm was broke, 
I wonder'd if to thee, 

The thonghts of by-gone days were dear 
As they had been to me. 


E’en often now, at evening's close, 
Thy witching voice I hear, 

Like distant music wild and sweet, 
Come stealing on my ear. 


And oft when grief and care unite, 
Dull sadness to impart, 

Fond, cherished, thoughts of thee will shed 
Their sunbeams o’er the heart. 


Farewell, dear girl, once more farewell ! 
May health and peace be thine ; 
Unnumber'd pleasures be thy lot, 
That never can be mine. 


And as through life you journey on, 
Kind angel's guard thy form,— 
Spread joy and sunshine o'er thy path, 
And shield thee from the storm. 
KOscCIus Ko. 





From the N. Y¥. Spirit of the Times. 
Theatrical Adventure on the Mississippi, 
Dear P.—F or want of something better, I send 
you the particulars of a recent adventure of mine 
onboard ihe Ark Theatre, which you are at liber- 
ty to put into the fire or the Spirit of the Times. 
In our journey up the river to the lower coun- 
try, we arrived near evening in the village of 
V—-, onthe banks of the Mississippi. The 
first thing that attracted the notice of our little 
party on landing, was a huge play bill, announc- 
ing the tragedy of Hamlet, for that night’s per- 
formance! A theatre in this place, said I to my- 
self! In the name of all the Gods at once, who 
ean the actors be? I went of course—to the 
play. The theatre (or Ark) was of itself a 
novelty, being erected upen an ordinary flat- 
boat, or as Paulding terms it—‘* A Kentucky 
Broad Horn,’’ on board of which the entire corps 
dramatic—managers, actors, musicians, carpen- 
ters, supernumeraries and scene-shifters, live, 
mingle and conglomerate in one delightful hete- 
rogenous mass. Here were music, madness and 
hi philosophy, poetry, and perform- 
ances—comedy, tragedy and farce, and all going 
by water—well may this be termed the ‘* March 
of Intellect."’ 
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The stage was a little platform raised from the 
bottom of the boat, and the accommodations for 
the patrons of the maritime Drama, resembled 
somewhat the pit of a country play-house.— 
Boxes there were none, and a ticket to the gal- 
lery was a “deck passage’ to the pl#y. The or- 
chestra, after that of the Bowery, in Gotham, 
was inimitably recherehe, consisting of a fife, a 
triangle, and a bass-drum!—on which was dis- 
coursed most eloquent music, as you may im- 
agine. It was rare fun to hear them do ‘‘Hale 
Columby,”’ and thereby ‘split the ears of the 
grumblers ’’ The black, one-eyed leader of the 
orchestra, aforesaid, and his aiders and abettors, 
were located at the bottom of the angle formed 
by the pit and the stage. Tis not unfrequently 
the case that the ‘‘gentle musicians are expelled 
trom their stationsand obliged to mount the! 
stage or the orchestra seats, from overt acts of 
trespass committed with malice prepense or afore- 
thought, by what in the vulgate is termed river 
water. 

The actors—what shall I say of them? Oh 
for a penof flame to record their chilly merits, 
and warm their watery hearts. * * * * * 
The play went on. The philosophic Dane strut- 
ted and fretted his brief hour upon a leaky flat 
boat on the tide waters of the Mississippi, before | 
avery select audience (of some twenty-five indi- 
viduals). They pronounced it beautiful, and at | 
any especial outbreak and tear of passion, verily, | 
they lifted up their voices and cried aloud. We 
groaned in spiritand waxed wroth, at the posthu- 
mous murder of the ill-starred Shakspeare, and 
when the perturbed Dane ejaculated, ‘ Alas, 
poor ghost !’’ the sound was truly an echo toour 
sense. 

The performance proceeded without any inter- 
ruption until Hamlet's celebrated soliloquy of 
“ To be or not to be,’’ etc. when not exactly un- 
derstanding the matter, the motley auditors 
‘‘cuddled together’’ (ride Fanny, ) at one side of 
the theatre to discuss a ‘* Gander Pulling’’ match 
that was to come off next day. This had like 
to have proved an orerflow and given us a duck- 
ing, as wellas poor Ophelia. In the midst of it 
out popped the carrotty head of ‘* the stage man- 
ager” from the wing. 





‘* Look ere strangers,’” yelled he ; ‘¢ Trim the 
boat or you'll all go down! The water is squirt- 
in’ in on this ere side, purty particular fast, I 
reckon, and the King and Queen can’t bail it dry, 
any way they can fix it, nor Ophelia to boot !— 
They’ ve been at it, down in that are grave, there, 
like thunder, this half hour !’’ 


This annunciation brought the natives to the 
centre of the boat in a circumstance less than no 
time. But the fair and unfortunale Ophelia—we 
could not divest ourselves of the idea of thy bail- 
ing out thine own untimely resting place !—to 
see thy traculent visage softened from the action 
of ** heavy wet.” When the burial did indeed 
take place, from the inexperience or awkward- 
ness of the undertakers, the rope slipped under 
the coffin, (for they had a coffin, tho’ entre nous, 
it much resembled a painted old sugar box,) and 
I distinctly heard it fal!, body and—but there was 
no soul—splash into the water. Farewell to 














now a double cruelty art thou doomed to suffer, 
in being consigned to a watery grave. 

Well, the King died—the Queen drank her 
poison as though she liked it—(by the way, we 
shrewdly suspected it to be nothing more than 
plain, unadulterated whiskey,)—Hamlet also, 
and Laertes gave up the ghost most heroical- 
ly, and ‘* the blanket fell amidst shouts of ap- 
plause.”’ 

As the ‘‘great feature” of the night was not 
‘‘called out” to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the kindness of the house, we congratulated 
ourselves upon the prospect of a good supper and 
a cheerful glass, we had ordered at the ‘* Rising 
Sun Hotel,’’ where our plunder was stowed and 
where we hoped to passed a comfortable night— 
therefore a start for the door was made to regain 
once more a footing upon terra firma, when 
merging from the lobby, judge of our horror and 
astonishment at fincing ourselves in the mighty 
current ofthe Mississippi, floating down stream, 
without sail or rudder, at the rate of five miles 
the hour! During the play some mischievous 
wag had cast of the fastenings that held the 
boat to her moorings and now, actors, audience, 
theatre and all, were on their winding way to the 
Gulf of Mexico! having already drifted down 
the current nine miles ! 

After great difficulty and more swearing, we 
succeeded in reaching the shore, with the posi- 
tive certainty of resting for the night in the 
wilderness, or wending our way back to the vil- 
lage of V , on foot—fully aware too, that if 
we escaped the Scylla of bog holes and cane 
brakes, we run equal hazard from the Charybdis 
of wild beasts and savages. 

1 will not tire your gracious patience with the 
details of our tramp through interminable swamps 
and across muddy creeks. Suffice it to say that 
half the party lost their shoes and all their tem- 
pers, and that at about sunrise the next morn 
ing, a set of squalid, tired, bespattered and hun- 
gry wretches were seen entering the village, 
your humble servant among the number, all 
unanimously resolved, that if either was ever 
caught again by a bad company (of strolling 
geniuses) in a floating theatre, the way they in- 
dividually deserved to be rode on a rail, deeked 
in a suit of tar and feathers, was nobody’s busi- 
ness ! BOOTH. 

Louisvilie, (Ky.) May 17, 1835. 








Marriages 

Tue more married men you have, says Vol- 
taire, the fewer crimes there will be. Examine 
the frightful columns of your criminal calendars; 
you will there find a hundred youths executed, 
to one father of a family. Marriage renders 4 
man more virtuous and more wise. The father 
of a family is not willing to blush before his 
children. 
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